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How Far Do Bees Travel for Honey ? 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have often read of bees going great distances for their 
honey, and harvesting crops from blossoms three miles or 
more from their apiary. Altho there is probably some truth 
in the statements thus made, yet, for all practical purposes, I 
believe that it is nseless to depend upon their going over two 
miles in any one direction. We have had out-apiaries, located 
4 to 12 miles away from our home apiary, for 25 years or 
more, and I know by the experience of the cropsin each of 
these apiaries that the ranges of the bees in them were en- 
tirely different. 


We once had ani apiary located on the shore of the Miss- 
issippi river. This apiary remained in that spot for about 
eight years, and its crop was always shorter than that of any 
other apiary. It was about four miles north of our home, and 
altho we knew that the vicinity of the river—which, of course, 
cut off half of its pasture—had something to do with its scanty 
crops, yet we disliked to remove it, because it wasin a loca- 
tion where orchards abounded and the facilities for a spring 
harvest were good. We were for a long time under the im- 
pression that the home apiary was helping to cut off its honey 
supply, by its proximity, but we were well cured of this doubt 
when we found a small apiary of 10 colonies exactly half way 
which had harvested more surplus than either of our own. 


We have often, since, ascertained that localities three 
miles apart may have altogether different crops, both in 
quantity and quality. 


I read an article lately by one of our leading authorities, 
in which he advises prospective bee-keepers to select their 
location in reference to the amount of bloom, wild or culti- 
vated. This is good advice, and yet it is not always safe to 
depend upon present conditions to determine the future. As 
an instance of changed conditions, unexpected, I will mention 
what has happened in the neighborhood of an apiary which 
we located some 20 years ago between the cities of Hamilton 
and Warsaw, about half a mile from the Mississippi river. 

When we first placed bees on this farm, the land was but 
little cultivated in the neighborhood, and the bottom or Jow 
lands along the river, composed of islands and overflowed 
strips, were, in their natural condition, producing a profusion 





of fall bloom. The cultivated lands in the neighborhood were 
largely in orchards, and the timber contained plenty of bass- 
wood—a real Eldorado for bees. 


Within a very few years the young, thrifty orchards had 
become much damaged by hard winters, and the low lands 
were so closely pastured by neighboring cattle as to cease to 
produce anything except iron-weeds and boneset, which, as 
everybody knows, produce about the poorest grade of honey 
that can be fuund. Later, the owners of the timber began to 
cut it down, and we seriously feared that all the basswood 
would go. Thecrops of this apiary had so diminisht that we 
began to study over the necessity of removing the bees else- 
where. Butin the past three years a revolution has taken 
place. The low lands have been put under fence and culti- 
vated. The cattle being kept off, every nook and corner of 
those islands that are not thoroughly overturned by the farm- 
er’s plow, now grow more and thriftier honey-plants than they 
ever did before, and after every rise of the big river, a little 
better harvest comes to our bees than the one before. It mat- 
ters but little what is grown on those lands, the soil is so rich 
that when the cows are kept off a bountiful harvest is sure to 
come—from knotweed and Spanish-needle—and the crop of 
this apiary is at present equal to the best we have. 


Another apiary, located only two miles east of the above, 
yields no fall honey worth mentioning. This shows us con- 
clusively that, whatever other people’s bees may do, ours will 
not thrive on a honey-crop source located two miles or more 
from them. 

There is, however, a possibility of bees traveling that dis- 
tance, or even more, if the country over which they travel is 
not broken. We have seen our bees at work about two miles 
from home along the valley on which we live, and we ascribe 
it to their not having any hills to climb or heavy timber to 
pass. Very certainly, bees will travel farthest where the 
country is smoothest. x Hancock Co., III. 


A Few Apiarian Observations and Conclusions. 
BY ‘' BEE-STUDENT.” 


Hive-VENTILATION.—Complying with the editor’s request 
on page 504, I would like to say a word in regard to ventila- 
tion. We are often told to raise the hive by putting blocks 
under the corners, and, seemingly, without considering how 
the bees are to get up into the hive. When the convenience 
of the bees is considered, we readily see that something else 
besides blocks is necessary, and to help them to easily get to 
any part of the hive, I use a piece }¢x14x16 inches, bringing 
one side of this piece to a bevel 44 inch back, and almost to a 
featheredge, except one inch at either end, which I leave 
square for the hive-corners to rest on; and by putting this 


| under, about 44 inch back from the front, the bees can go 
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directly to any part of the hive as tho it were not there, and 
the incline makes it much easier for them to enter. I use 10- 
frame hives, with full-width entrance, and if further ventila- 
tion is needed than described above, I put a square piece }¢ or 
*% inch by 16 long under the rear end of the hive. 


Hives may always be placed with the entrance'to the 
south, southeast or east, and have the prevailing summer 
winds at the side, and with proper shade-boards and 10-frame 
hives, no loafing or idle bees will be found, if there is any- 
thing for them to do, and they will be comparatively comfort- 
able if compelled to be idle. 


Bees usually leave the hive at the nearest exit, but on re- 
turning nine-tenths of them will go to the alighting-board, 
and as only covered colonies need ventilation, there need be 
no fear of robbing. 


Unless one studies the requirements of bees until he can 
quickly meet any emergency that may arise, he should con- 
sider himself a tyro, and endeavor to Jearn how to readily 
meet all requirements, without being obliged to ask some one 
a thousand things he ought himself to know. Printing the 
same questions, year after year, would be avoided, and the 
space given to something more interesting to the general 
reader, and if a man begins the bee-business without books 
and papers from which to inform himself and keep posted, he 
will be sure to fail, eventually, and I would have but little 
patience in answering his questions. 


ABSCONDING SwARMs.—Observation should teach us the 
requirements of the apiary, and correct conclusions, the 
proper management of it. Long ago, Iobserved there was 
something wrong when bees absconded, but not one swarm in 
LOO will leave a hive if they have a queen, the hive properly 
shaded, and the inside of the hive polisht with propolis imme- 
diately, before hiving them. I save up sufficient clean propo- 
lis to always have a ball of it on hand, and by vigorously rub- 
bing the inside of the hive for a minute, it gives it a clean, 
homelike smell, and for many years I have not lost a swarm. 
When I do my work properly the bees will do theirs. 


THAT DRONE QUESTION.—I settled that for myself some 
time ago, by leaving two combs on the cool side of the hive, 
for a fair supply of drones, when the queen reacht them, and 
I have no more trouble with drones being reared in worker- 
combs. I tried for some time to get along without drones, 
and succeeded nicely, but the bees didn’t, for they never gave 
me as much honey as where a fair supply of drone-comb was 
furnisht them; and I have ever since noticed that colonies 
with a liberal amount of drones workt much earlier and later 
daily than where there were none, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that the excess of honey so gathered would more than 
offset the amount needed for the drones. I am confident we 
can ‘** drone ” too little as well as too much. 


While the bees are breeding up in the spring, and not 
much honey coming in, no drones are needed, but if the queen 
is prolific, and the colony strong as it should be, the stores 
will be exhausted in at least one of the combs containing 
drone-cells, and so furnish all the drones needed to relieve 
the brood-nest of the workers during the honey-flow, which is 
continuous here from the first of March until the middle of 
July ; swarming usually beginning about March 15. 

Iam aware it will be well to regulate the amount of 
drone-comb to be used, but I do not believe a good, average 
colony, with a prolific queen, will build much more drone- 
comb than is really needed for the welfare of the colony. 


In taking bees out of trees, where there was no cool and 
warm side, but ample room, I almost always found the drone- 
comb at the bottom, and where deep frames are used, and 
hives well shaded, I have noticed the same thing; as the 
stores are used up in the spring, the cluster enlarges, and the 





drone-comb is reacht and utilized for drone-rearing at the 
proper time. I shall hereafter follow more closely that man- 
agement which has given best results, 


SELECTING QUEENS.—Some apiarists report bringing in 
the best colonies from their out-apiaries for the purpose of in- 
fusing new blood into their home yards, but they do not tell 
us by what kind of hocus-pocus management that choice blood 
is produced in their out-yards. 


The best queen is not always the first to leave the cell, 
and here is where the selecting should be done. Immediately 
after a swarm issues, it is but a minute’s work to destroy all 
inferior cells, leaving but one or two, and I never allowa 
young queen to leave the hive without seeing her and believ- 
ing she will prove satisfactory. 


There are usuaily but two or three first-class queen-cells to 
be found in a hive, when natural swarming is permitted, and 
while we have the opportunity to select the best, why not pro- 
tect our interests by doing so? And as we increase the size 
of our bees by judicious selection, we will also increase the 
length of their tongues in the same ratio, and the “‘ desirable ” 
will have been attained. 


A CALIFORNIA ApoLoGy.—If it will not be out of place, 
I would like to offer an apology in behalf of some of the bee- 
keepers of California, and for some who are not bee-keepers. 
Those who come'to California, if they do not come especially 
for their health, come under a degree of excitement usually 
termed ‘‘ California Fever;” and if this ‘‘ fever” is not soon 
abated, it often results in an abnormal development of the 
leading propensities of the individual. If some things they 
say do not sound quite reasonable, you may know to what 
cause it should be attributed. Having lived here seven years, 
I ** know how it is myself,” and am sorry to say this same 
weakness, or whatever you may be pleased to call it, has been 
largely transmitted to the coming generation, and my conclu- 
sion is, that it is a great drawback to the moral soundness of 
the human family, and more difficult to get rid of than a lot 
of laying-workers or a case of fou! brood, for “‘ shaking off”. 
and giving new conditions and surroundings only enlarges the 
opportunities, and seems to intensify the ‘' disease” rather 
than diminish it. I hope this will be satisfactory “to all 
conterned.” Ventura Co., Calif., Aug. 10. 


K 
That “‘ Detestable Bee-Space ’”’ Defended. 


BY PETER SCHARTZ. 


On page +82, ‘‘Common Sense” has a great deal to say 
about the ‘‘detestable bee-space,” that he thinksis a great 
injury to apiculture, which I do not believe to be true. Quite 
right is he, that the bee-space is handy, for that is just what 
we want; nordol see that it makes any difference to the 
bees. Why, any man with ‘‘ common sense” would know bet- 
ter than that! Just think of having the bee-frames glued to 
the bottom, ends and sides! And just think once more, 
and have your sections all stuck fast to the top of the frames! 
The idea is enough to make any bee-keeper shake in his boots. 
My hives have a space all around the frames, and a %-inch 
space on the bottom. And I don’t see that there is any loss in 
bees or honey. I wonder if ‘‘Common Sense” has a bee-space 
between the combs or not for the bees to wiggle through. 

He says that he never owned a box-hive in his life. . He 
might just as well have them as the hive he describes, and 
makes a mistake when he calls our bee-spaced hives clap-trap 
inventions. 


Again, he says bee-spaces above and around the brood- 
frames are an injury to apiculture. First, in the wintering of 
bees ; second, in booming the colony in the spring ; and, third, 
the early storage of surplus honey in the sections. Now, he 
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is all wrong there, at least in my experience. My bees are 
always wintered on the summer stands, with no further pack- 
ing than a quilt above the frames, and I always put three one- 
inch strips above the frames, then the quilt, then crowd a 
super above the quilt. I then take any box that will slip over 
the super, hive and all. This box is closed on the top. Then 
the hive-cover I simply lay on the topof this box, when my 
bees are packt complete for winter. I have never lost a colony 
yet from this cause. It is the ‘*‘ two-legged bee-space” that 
sweeps away my bees, hives and all, and not the bee-space in 
the hives. ' 

Last winter, having noticed sawdust at the entrance of 
one of my hives, it occurred to me that may be the bees had 
chewed through the quilt. I removed the cover and outside 
box, then the super and sawdust, and lastly the quilt, but 
they were all right. Now, this was in January, and a bitter 
cold day, still they were in good condition, nice and dry, with 
no frost or condenst air in the hive, and they came through 
the winter and were boomersin the spring. All my bees are 
boomers in the spring, and too much so if not carefully 
watcht. When they are not satisfied with an 8-frame hive, 
and transferred to 12-frames and still swarm, I would like to 
know what else they are if not boomers. And as far as honey 
is concerned, I have received 150 to 250 sections of honey 
from these same bee-spaced bees, which I think a good enough 
yield for any bee-keeper to be satisfied with. 


I think it wrong to condemn the advance made in apicul- 
ture by our improved hives. We sometimes have brood in the 
sections as it is, but what might it not be if thesections rested 
flat on the brood-frames? It’s absurd to think of it. 


I have merely stated my experience in this matter, and 
don’t want any person to call me a liar, the same as the other 
fellow called Dr. Miller. And last, but not least, is it right 
for any person to give himself another name when writing an 
article for the papers? If a manis not man enough to sign 
his right name, his article ought not to be publisht. There is 
Dr. Miller, G. M. Doolittle, and many others of our experts 
that I believe are not afraid to sign their own name to any 
article they write, which is right. Then we know who is 
who, and which is which, andnot wonder who they really are. 

se Cook Co., Ill. 


Getting Bees Into the Supers—Prevention of 
Swarming. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I am askt, ‘* How do you manage to get your bees to com- 
mence building comb properly in the supers? Minedo not 
seem to commence or take possession readily, and then they 
often commence at the bottoms of the frames and build up- 
wards.” Again, ‘* Do you believe, or think, that any person 
can learn to manage bees on the Dadant plan without swarm- 
ing? How long after you puton a super before your bees 
take possession and commence building comb? Please answer 
through the American Bee Journal.” 


Now, Iam not the question editor. Why not forward 
your questions to Dr. Miller ? 


To your first and third questions I would say: They can 
be made to take possession in about five minutes, and com- 
mence building all right inside of a few hours. To the second 
question: I manage my very strongest colonies without 
swarming or dividing, whenever I take a notion to do so, and 
I think any person of ordinary intelligence can learn to so 
manage them. Like Dr. Miller, I will say, ‘* I don’t know,” 
if you are running them for comb honey, for since getting 
hold of the movable combs and the extractor, I have always 
depended upon the extractor. 

July 16, I had a fair-sized swarm of Italians come out. I 
hived them on empty frames, with half-inch starters, and as 





the weather was quite warm, I set them under the shade of a 
large fig-tree. Recollect, in the hottestof weather here it is 
always cool in theshade. If I had set them outin the hot sun 
they might be compelled to leave. Ina few days I examined 
them, as I always do. I moved sealed brood to the outside of 
the center of the hive, and frames not filled to the center. 
August 10 again I examined them, and found every comb 
completely occupied with brood, eggs, etc. Every cell was a 
worker-cell, not a single drone-cell to be seen in the lot, and 
the queen watching to place an egg in every cell as fast as it 
was ready, where the young hatcht out, andI sawa number 
of cells with twoeggsin a cell. I took out two frames of 
sealed brood, and placed them in a super, and put foundation 


_in their place. I put on the super, placed the two combs of 


brood and the adhereing bees in the center, with a frame of 
foundation between, and filled out at the sides with empty 
frames and starters. I left the old queen below. I place 
only 7 frames in an 8-frame super, as I like thick combs to 
extract from. 


On the third day after putting on the supers, I lookt in to 
see what they were doing. I found the foundation built out, 
and every cell from top to bottom so filled with honey that it 
felt like a lump of lead, and the four empty outside frames 
were well filled, or built down. 


Now, you can understand how I make them commence in 
a super in about five minutes. But you want a good queen, 
abundance of bees, and the nectar for them to gather. This 
queen was one of my Own rearing. You will find that on the 
queen hangs all your sucessin bee-keeping, along with right 
management. Ifa queen does not suit me, [ do not putona 
super until I get one in that does suit. I have had a sight of 
weeding out this season, and now I havea brag apiary. If 
you do not believe me, just come and see for yourself. 


Now about how I manage without swarming: Early last 
season I selected three of my best colonies, placed them in 10- 
frame Langstroth hives, and when they were ready I put on 
supers and run them three stories high. When I put on the 
third super, I divided the combs among them, and alternated 
empty frames between each fullcomb. Understand, I had no 
combs built, and no foundation on hand, so the bees had al] 
their combs to build. 


As fast as the bees become numerous, I take a two-inch 
chisel and use it for a lever to raise the front end of the hive, 
and place an entrance-block edgewise under the front of the 
hive. In this manner I can raise the front of the hive two 
inches if necessary, and allow the rear end of the hive to rest 
on the bottom-boards. At all events, give abundance of ven- 
tilation at the bottom of the hive. If the queen is as good as 
she ought to be, she will occupy from 14 to 16 frames. For 
that reason I like worker-comos in the center of the first 
super, and 1 often have colonies that run four stories high. 


Now, you can see that Mr. Dadantis right in advocating 
large hives and a loose bottom-board. For my own use, I 
would sooner have a 12-frame Langstroth hive than an 8- 
frame; but Iam working for increase. We don’t have to 
carry our bees down cellar in this glorious climate, so there is 
no objection to a large hive on that account. 


I need not tell you that I cannot manage my bees as I 
ought to, on account of my business. I get all ready to go to 
work with the bees, and perhaps get a hive open, and I am 
hurried away to see a sick child, or to go out 10 miles into the 
country to see a fever patient. Iam not finding fault, but I 
think I have done remarkably well to make all my own hives 
and build up an apiary in so short a time, besides caring for 
three young children, doing my own housework, etc. I am 
not ashamed to show to any my apiary, sofar as the hives 
and quality of the bees, queens, etc., are concerned; in fact, 
I am rather pleased to show to visitors what I have done. So 
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come and see for yourselves. My evenings I usually have to 
myself, so you will be apt to hear from me often. 


Orange Co., Calif. 
K 
civ 


Correcting Errors—Reply to Dr. Miller. 
BY C. B. BANKSTON. 

Doctor, I do not regret anything I said in ** Bee-Keeping 
Errors Corrected,” for I believe that I shall be able to furnish 
the proof. But there is one thing that I am exceedingly sorry 
for, and that is, that you have put such a construction upon 
what I said, as to make me call you a “flagrant liar.” I 
would indeed be a very ungrateful kind of a fellow to brand one 
as a liar, from whose penI have received so much pleasure 
and practical knowledge. 

The expression, ‘* Who ever saw laying queens fight? I 
never did,” coming from one whose learning was so varied, 
and whose experience was so extensive, would naturally leave 
the impression upon the minds of the readers of those ** Stray 
Straws,” that they did not, else you would have found it out. 
I know that it had this effect upon the minds of those who 
read it in this vicinity. 

I do not claim to bave a broader means of observation 
than you possess, but as you were in the business about 27 
years before I began, and during all those years you did not 
find out that laying queens would fight; and owing to the 
fact that I did, in a considerable less time, led me to believe 
that my experience was real and yours imaginary; or may be 
I should say, that I observed more closely than yourself. 


July 17 I caged two queens, and the Central Texas Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, or as many as could get close enough to 
see, saw them fight till one of them was stung and killed out- 
right. When queens are old, they seem to lose that jealous 
feeling toward each other, which they entertain when young 
and vigorous, and will not fight, but in 95 casesin 100 they 
will fight it out. 

As to what I said in regard to lies becoming popular, and 
when once stampt on the minds of the people are hard to cor- 
rect, I still say that, and, Doctor, you know that it is a truth. 
But I did notintend to applyit to what you said about the 
queens fighting. Atthe same time, your statement madea 
false impression. I did not intend tolay so much stress upon 
what you said, as what others said, which I know that no 
human eye had ever seen. 

I have not much faith in the traditions of our fathers, for 
these used to teach us that old women could bewitch a person, 
and calamities would visit us as a result of their black arts. 
The statute book of old Massachusetts used to contain a law 
which caused the death of many old souls who were unable to 
harm apy one. Modern truths, and not traditions, are what 
we should all earnestly strive for. 


You may select a man, or a set of men, in Cameron, Tex., 
and [ will cage a half-dozen laying queens—two in each cage— 
and they will fight, and one-half of them will have the other 
half killed outright in less than half an hour. There werea 
few bee-keepers at the convention July 16 and 17, who did 
not believe that laying queens would fight. The two that I 
caged clincht, and I suppose the fight lasted about 10 min- 
utes. I have seen a dozen cases, more or less, when two 
queens were in the same hive together, but in not one instance 
were they strong, vigorous queens. 

When I wrote that article, I did not know that you ever 
said that a queen could be reared from a larva three days old. 
I mean a well-developt queen. I tried some lJarve two days 
old, and the queens I reared lookt to be about half worker 
and half queen. Those cells I started from three-days’-old 
larve never hatcht atall. In about 15 days after they were 
sealed, I cut into them, and some of them had what I would 
call a very sorry bee. Someof them seem to have wallowed 





in the jelly and died, not being able, or not having sense 
enough, to liberate themselves from the cell. 

I want to say, Doctor, that I have not the least objection 
to you making a confession of your ignorance in regard to 
queens. You do not say that you know a queen can be reared 
from a larva three days’ old, but refer to others, and base 
your faith on their reputation. J speac« from my own experi- 
ence, and since I have found so many mistakes made by the 
noble old veterans whom I love, and whose memoryI shal) 
ever cherish, I claim the right to investigate for myself. 


Now, you must remember, to rear a queen from a larva 
three days’ old, you must roll a grub out of a worker-cell 
which nearly fills it full, and would otherwise have been 
sealed on the following day, and have the bees make a queen 
out of it. I will tell you how to get the bees fo accept one of 
these big grubs: Take a queen-cell which contains enough 
royal jelly for it to swimin. Remove the larva it contains, 
and introduce the larva which is three days’ old. You must 
be sure that the larvae have been fed 72 hours. 


ta 


I never 
doubted that a queen could be reared from a larva two days’ 


old, but I say that good ones cannot be. If it can be done, 
why don’t somebody say that he has doneit? Why refer to 
some dead hero or benefactor, whose reputation for telling 
the truth was never disputed? I appeal to you fora living 
witness. I do not believe that Doolittle will say that he ever 
did. Ido not believe that any experienced queen-breeder wil] 
say that he ever did. He may say that it can be done, but I 
will prove that good ones canrot be so reared, if any atall. I 
am conducting an experiment, and have for my witness a man 
whose truthfullness will be voucht for by every honest citizen 
of Milan Co., Tex. This man is Judge E. Y. Terral, who 
served the people of this county six years as county judge, 
and retired from office by his own accord; and whatever the 
result is, the Judge will submit in writing to be publisht in 
the American Bee Journal, and let the hammer fall where it 
may. 

Perhaps I ought not to have said lie, because that sounds 
a little vulgar among refined people. You see, I am so used 
to calling things by their names that I just let the lie slip un- 
noticed. 

I believe in individuality. I believe Iam personally re- 
sponsible for whatever impression I may make upon the minds 
of the people, whether it be good or bad. Therefore, I should 
be careful to teach things which agree with my experience (if 
I should teach at all), for I verily believe that if I should 
teach a falsehood, tho it be second-handed, I would volun- 
tarily assume the responsibilities of its originator. 


Doctor, you do not claim to have reared queens from larve 
three days’ old, but you do claim, or intimate, that you are 
writing from experience; and you do not claim to know per- 
sonally that any one else ever did rear a queen from a larva 
three days’ old. You simply quote others’ statements, and 
give them as authority, and in the very same issue of the Bee 
Journal you advise the use of three-days’-old larva. If it can- 
not be done, and good: ones at that, haveI not a right to 
speak ? If not now, when will the time be ripe for some one 
to enter his protest against the inculcation of these mistakes 
upon the minds of the people? Try the experiment yourself, 
then if you still say that it can be done, I will shut up. 


Doctor, I hope you will be patient with me. You must 
remember that I am trying to write my experience—that 
which I am an eye-witness to. The time the bees feed the 
larve can be prolonged. The time for the queen to hatch 
after it is sealed can be prolonged; the hatching of the egg, 
and so on; but all of this must be brought about by unnatual 
conditions. I mentiun these things in order to give the boys a 
chance to excuse themselves for what they have written. 


I wish, in conclusion, to repeat, that if we would write 
our experience instead of writing somebody else’s, or what we 
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imagine, it would be a great blessing to humanity, not only in 
the bee-keeping fraternity, but in every other industry or 
organization. If we teach a falsehood, made by some one 
else, I think we are just as guilty as the man that made it. 
We should know whereof we speak. Milam Co., Tex. 


we 


Are Black Bees Capable of Improvement ? 
BY P. A. SIOLI. 


I have read with great interest Mr. G. M. Doolittle’s arti- 
cle on page 500, under the above heading, and tho I always 
considered Mr. D. as an acknowledged authority in apicul- 
tural work, and I admire his candid way in dealing out his 
lessons to us younger bee-fathers without pretension, I cannot 
help to differ from his opinion on this subject. He commences 
by saying: 

** Probably there would have been some improvement in 
the black or German bee, had the apiarists of the United 
States taken hold of the matter with the same wil! in breed- 
ing which they have shown in breeding the Italian bee up to 
its present standard.” 

Had Mr. D. stopt right here, and not given any further 
explanation of his opinion on the subject, every thinking man 
and bee-keeper would heartily agree with him; but then he 
goes on to deny through the whole article what he himself 
first had thought probable, declaring them—the black bees— 
to be yet nearly the same, if not identically the same as they 
were when they first left the hands of the Creator. 

Now, I don’t wish to investigate what especial connection 
or other source that Mr. D. has got to prove this last asser- 
tion, but it seems to me that he is like a great many people 
who have an idea of their own about how this world and 
everything thereon, whether living or but existing, was 
created. They form this idea of creation to suit their own 
allowance, and by that means make their Creator just what 
Mr. L. A. Aspinwall is making the queen-bee to the worker— 
their dependency, and nothing but their slave. 

What more old-fashioned affirmation could have been put 
up, than the one thatthe black bees were yet about the same 
as they were? God alone knows how many thousand years 
ago, while all other living creatures have past through thou- 
sands of progressing stations meanwhile. Is it not quite 
doubtful whether bees were created at the very outset of 
Starting the insect world? TI for one believe it more probable 
that bees are a formation or transition. Mr. D. himself as- 
serts that the Italian bee,in his opinion, is nothing buta 
sport—in other words, a variegation, or a certain state of 
transition, and the same law of transition ought be applicable 
alike to all varieties of the same species. Why, then, deny 
the right and possibility of improving the black bee under 
certain favorable circumstances? But have there been made, 
anywhere or at any time, like efforts to breed the black bee 
with a firm view and will to improve them in certain direc- 
tions? And then, it would, in my opinion, require a longer 
period of time to show some markt improvements in a variety 
so fixt, than what has been spent to do the same with the 
Italian bee, as the character of these latter has made breed- 
ing far easier; but give the black bee all the chances in the 
hauds of educated bee-keepers, who are not afraid of their 
tail end, and you will see that improvements of this strain are 
not only probable but certain, I am quite sure. 

Black bees are not considered so formidable and unim- 
provable in European countries as here. And why? Because 
there they have been under some way of subjection for a long 
time, but here they have begun to grow wild again, as half of 
the swarms—perhaps more—are going to the woods to be 
occasionally re-caught, and then in all] probability put into 
box-hives, straw-gums, or logs, to be robbed once every year 
by destroying the bees. 





It is impossible for me to close this without referring to 
the article of Mr. L. A. Aspinwall, on the same page of the 
American Bee Journal (500). I must say that to a certain 
extent I fully agree with what Mr. A. has said there about the 
will of the worker-bee,concerning the arrangements governing 
the position of the queen and the worker-bees of a colony. 
Tho I long ago discarded the idea of looking upon the queen 
as ‘‘Her Majesty,” and am convinced that she is not the 
leader of the colony—nay, not even considered the manager 
of her own conduct—yet I cannot submit to the opinion that 
the queen-bee is nothing but the slave of the workers. 


It seems to me, rather, that the queen is able to control— 
and perhaps is responsible for—the moral conduct of the col- 
ony; that it depends upon her behavior to make the bees act 
under certain circumstances, andI think that I have found 
some proof for my assertion. To illustrate this, I will give 
some of my own experience: 

Last fall I got one colony of black bees which had been 
taken from a bee-tree; the combs taken out at the same time 
had been fixt into the frames with wire, and are as bulgy and 
crooked as possible. These bees are as irritable and formid- 
able as any black bees can be found; did not swarm last 
spring, and ran down in stores so that I nearly had to feed 
them. Getting tired of them, I decided to break them up, 
and gave a couple frames with adhering bees to an Italian 
queen I had just received in another hive. Now, while the 
old colony was loafing, and hardly able to make their own 
living, this daughter colony-——a mere nucleus—is working with 
zeal from morning to night; and when I go to inspect their 
hive and open the same, they never act as if they were inter- 
ested in what I am doing, but unconcerned they come and go, 
attending to their work, and behaving about as good as Ital- 
ian bees. Now, if thisis only an exception—I don’t know 
whether it may be the rule—isn’t it the influence of the Ital- 
ian queen that has caused this change ? 


Sonoma Co., Calif. 


Practical Bee-Keeping with Least Attentiofi. 


BY E. H. COLLINS. 
(A talk to the Indiana State Bee- Keepers’ Association.) 


My text implies that bees need some attention. Let us 
bear in mind, however, that Nature in bee-keeping, as in 
other branches of farming, does the lion’s share of the work ; 
that we simply guide her efforts in our channels and aid the 
bees mechanically. Remember the bees do pretty well with- 
out us, and we can give them much time or little time, as our 
other business may dictate. 

If we become familiar with their instincts, we can tell by 
general appearances what their condition is, and avoid fre- 
quent manipulation of the hives. 

A large apiarist in Michigan once said toa visiting bee- 
keeper, that ‘‘ those six or eight colonies you see in that cor- 
ner of the yard have not had their brood-chambers opened for 
several years, and they give me lots of surplus.” 


If the queen becomes infertile they will supersede her. If 
she is killed they will rear another. 

When I was a young manI once workt for a man whose 
wife kept bees, and I ate of the honey just as much as I 
thought I could eat and not appear ill-bred. And I have often 
thought that in almost any family group, say of two or three 
households, there is one or more who has both tact and taste 
enough to care for tees, and to delight in the management of 
the busy little workers. 

Allow me to give you my first experience. I raised a 
comb cautiously and slowly, expecting them to be vicious and 
ready for war, but was both surprised and pleased to see 
every one walk slowly about the comb as tho they were not 
the least disturbed. At that momentI became master of the 
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situation. If you followa few simple rules relating to their 
instinct, they will be easily handled, and will become your 
pets and your delight. 


Now, suppose it is March, and a balmy day, and you have 
four colonies of bees. If you lift the back of the hive you can 
tell if they have plenty of food, and if they seem numerous 
you need not bother them. But if they need food place a 
comb of honey from last year, or acomb of syrup in the brood- 
chamber. Then let them alone, packt warm till June. Pre- 
pare the supers with sections and starters of light foundation 
some rainy day. 

The first week or ten days of June you may walk by the 
strongest colony and turn back the corner of the cloth, and if 
they are not whitening the upper edges of thecomds with new 
comb, you can go to your plowing. Butif they are, you must 
put on two supers of sections right away. It only takes one- 
half minute to do this, looking to one hive every day during 
the first of June. 

If the sections are on and half filled, you should lift the 
supers and place a new one under, and go on about your 
plowing. 

If working for extracted honey, you simply place the 
upper story on full of empty combs, and go your way rejoic- 
ing. Butif they swarm you should hive the swarm in a new 
hive on the old stand, and give them the sections from the 
parent colony. Don’t put any empty combs in the brood- 
chamber in the new hive. Give only full combs and frames 
with starters. 

When your honey season is over you can take it some day 
if you wish, but if for home use I would leave it on the hive. 
It gets a little travel-stained, but bas a richer hive-flavor, and 
is always new and fresh tasting. When winter comes, take it 
off and close the bees down in the brood-chamber; place some 
inverted wooden butter dishes over them ; see that they have 
plenty of honey by lifting the back end of the hive, and cover 
with ducking, fill the top box with clover chaff, and let them 
go till March. Be sure that mice can’t get into the hive. 


You need a few tools about the apiary—smoker and a 
veil for four or flve colonies. I roli up carpet paper for my 
smoker. 

There is no reason why most of the familes of Indiana 
should not thus with a little care and tact enjoy the richest 
luxury the sweet world can afford. 


LABBAAABABABAABAAAAAAAAABAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAL 





A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called **The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Ful! printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


NE 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 

————_- 


Back Numbers Since Jan. 1.—We are able to 
supply complete sets of the Bee Journal since Jan. 1, 1897, 
to any who may desire, at two cents per copy. There area 
number of new readers who perhaps would like to get some of 
the first numbers of this year, to complete their volume for 
1897. We shall be glad to furnish them as long as they last, 
at two cents each. 

a 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 59Y. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Wuestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Didn’t Know It from a Bumbic.Bee. 


I have been laboring under the delusion that when an in- 
sect was placed before me I could tell whether it was a bum- 
ble-bee or not. It seems I don’t know as much as I thought I 
did. Not long ago a bee-keeper sent an insect that he said 
was caught in the act of killing a bee, and wanted to know 
what it was. I promptly replied thatit was a bumble-bee, 
and altho I didn’t say so, I wondered how he could have made 
such a mistake as to think it was killing bees. The bee- 
keeper will please accept my most humble apology. 


At the Buffalo convention there was pinned on the wall a 
specimen of Asilus' Missouriensis, sent by S. T. Pettit, of 
Canada. When TI saw that, I was immediately convicted of 
gross ignorance in having formerly called it a bumble-bee. 
As pictured and described in Prof. Cook’s Manual, it seems 
very little like a bumble-bee, being rather long and slender, 
but in its dead and dried state it looks very different. It might 
be allowed that I was not altogether inexcusable for my ignor- 
ance when twow veteran bee-keepers, on looking at the speci- 
men sent by Mr. Pettit, said without any hesitation, ‘‘It’sa 
bumble-bee.”’ 

Asilus Missouriensi, or bee-stabber, as it is also called, 
has not as yet appeared in great numbersin any given locality, 
and it would be a terrible thing if it should, but its appearance 
as far north as Minnesota ang Canada makes it wise to be on 
the lookout; altho just how such an enemy could be success- 
fully fought may yet be an unsolved problem. But if you see 
anything kill a bee, be just a little slow about pronouncing it 


a ‘*bumble-bee.” C. C. M. 
> - 2 + — 


Transferring.—Use of Drones—Prevention of 
Swarming. 


1. How can I transfer bees from box-hives into frame 
hives ? 

2. What is the use of drones in a colony of bees? 

3. How is it best to prevent bees from swarming ? 

NEw YORK. 

ANnsweErRs.—1. As I learn from another part of your letter 
that you have ‘*‘ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” I refer you to 
that for full instruction as to transferring. But you will 
hardly want to transfer before next spring, and after studying 
the subject in your text-book if questions arise, don’t hesitate 
to send them in. 

2. The drones are the males. Without meeting a drone, 
the queen might lay eggs, but such eggs would never produce 
anything but drones. Some think that the drones have for 
additional office the task of helping to keep up the heat of the 
hive, but the same weight of workers would dothis equally 
well. The majority of bee-keepers think it best to suppress 
drone-rearing to a great extent, and this can be done by 
allowing as little drone-comb as possible. 


3. I don’t know. HowlI wishI did. I have lain awake 
lots over the question, but never reacht any answer entirely 
satisfactory. If you work for extracted honey and give the 
bees abundant room, you may get along with very little 
swarming, but sometimes you'll have swarms in spite of every- 
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thing. The only sure way I know of is to brimstone the bees. 
I never knew of their swarming after being killed with brim- 
stone, if they were killed dead enough. The stereotyped re- 
ply as to aids in prevention of swarming is to give the bees 
plenty of room, shade, ventilation, etc. Changing the old 
queen fora young one just matured helps. Some say they 
have complete success by raising the hive on blocks % or % 
of aninch. Others block up in the same way, only to have 
the bees swarm. Nevertheless, it’s a good thing. 
he — 


Foul-Broody Honey for Table Use. 


Is the honey obtained from colonies affected by foul brood 
fit for tableuse? Iam told by local apiarists that it is all 
right for such use. Having several colonies affected, I do not 
wish to sacrifice the honey unless it be necessary. Onto. 

ANSWER.—Probably there is nothing injurious to the 
human stomach in bacillus alvei, and it could not be detected 
in the taste, but I would rather have the opinion of Mr. Mc- 
Evoy or some one more familiar with the subject.—|On page 
530, Mr. McEvoy gives his opinion on this subject.—Eb. | 

Ene 
Where to Put on Extra Supers—Difference in 
Colonies. 


1. When the bees have one super nearly filled, where 
should I put the next super, under or on top of the first ? 

2. A few of my bees gathered over 100 pounds, and some 
others never started in the supers, but seem to be in just as 
good condition. What is the reason ? MINNESOTA. 

ANSWERS.—1. That depends upon the time and prospect. 
Early in the season when there is every prospect that the first 
super will be fully completed, and perhaps a second or more 
as well, put the empty super under. The bees will commence 
on it just a little sooner, and will go on finishing the first 
nearly as promptly as if a second had not been added. But 
toward the close of the season, when you feel a little doubtful 
whether the bees need more room, and yet feel a little afraid 
they may be crampt if itis not given, put the empty super on 
top. They’ll not commence on it unless they really need it, 
and it will be better to have the one finisht than two partly 
finisht. 

2. There’s a eed bit of difference in the working quali- 
ties of two colonies of bees that may appear of equal strength, 
and that colony may account for it. Closer examination migbt 
shew a difference in the number of bees. A colony witha 
vigorous queen will do better than one with a queen nearly 
played out. 


— — °: = 


Carrying Out Larve. 


What causes bees to carry out their young before they 
mature ? IowA. 


ANSWER.— When the honey barvest closes, the bees gen- 
erally drive out the drones, and not satisfied with giving the 
cold shoulder to the fully-matured and flying ‘‘ gentlemen,” 
they drag the larve and nearly-mature drones out of the cells. 
Very likely that is what you have seen, altho possibly you 
may have seen them drag out a few worker-larve that have 
been injured by the wax-worms spinning their webs through 
the cappings. 


Why Did the Bees Act So? 


I had a swarm come out and alight. I put it into a new 
hive, gave it part full sheets and part starters. It stopt in 
about two hours, and then went back. It came out again in 
the afternoon and flew around, and then went back into the 
hive again. In about two hours again it came out, and lit. I 
hived it, and put a queen-excluder over the entrance, and 
thought I had them all right. But they all went back that 
evening, and the next morning I looktin the hive and, be- 
hold, I had the queen all right. I put the hive up by the old 








one, and opened the new one. Ido not know what became 
of her (as I did not careifI hada swarm or not). That was 
about 10 in the morning. Ino the afternoon they swarmed 
again. I hustled after them again (you know, in the best of 
spirits). I got them in again, put the queen-excluder over the 
entrance, and they stayed all night. What was the matter ? 
When I had the queen [ thought they would not leave ? 
ONTARIO. 

ANSWER.—It isn’t an easy thing to give a reason for all 
the freaks of bees. Itis possible that the bees left in the first 
place because the hive was too hot. The queen being impris- 
oned would not hinder their leaving, for they would go on the 
presumption that she was along, and not finding her in their 
company, they don’t seem to think of looking for her inthe 
new hive, but return to the old one. The second time, they 
swarmed later in the day, and before they had time to make 
up their minds to leave, the cooler partof the day came on, 
and before the hottest time of the next day came on they had 
got so fairly to work that they had no more notion of desert- 
ing. Now, all this is merely guessing, and you can take it for 
what it is worth. 


Now New Subscribers 


4 September—Oct.—NV —Nov. —December 4 
4 MONTHS FOR 25 CTS. 


Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send us 
two new subscribers for the Bee Journal before November 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard to do, when each will 
need to pay only 25 cents for the last 4 months of this 
year, or only about 6 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 

Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each two new 25c. subscribers you send us, 
we will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 








Wood Binder for the Bee SN <:. acqusiemhiditly syensie 00 4ee 20c. 
50 copies of le«flet on “ Why Eat Honey ?”.............. ... 0c. 
50 - on * * How to Keep Honey” Pe 
50 - - on * Alsike Clover”’ 20c. 

1 — each ** Preparstion of Honey for the Market’ *(10e. ) 
Doolittie’s * Hive I ed SE) cctadiibhnvic ce ocacee 15e. 

1 esor each Dadants’ * Handling Bees”’ wejens * Bee- 
Pasturage a Nece.sity ”’ Cee. y. - - . 18¢. 
Dr. Howard’ 8 book on “ Foul Brood” ........................ .. 250. 
rr es i 8. 65 oc cccghekibbansans seas ends 25c. 

Cheshire’s * Foul Brood "’ book (10c.) and Saeaate * * Hand- 
ling Bees” [8c }...... re . 18¢. 
Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of RRR ec cna .. 25e. 
Rura! Life Book choses bepeserscccsceces SOOe 
Our Poultry Doctor. ‘by Fanny RES 4 RR 25e. 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field.. .......... 25e. 
CP cccscese cccccrcesvteheseedsvsee evece 25c. 
Turkeys for Market and Profit ..... — .cccccccccccccccccccces 25c. 
Green's Four Books on Fruit-Growing . Phi iiaisnchunsen “5c. 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. |. Or sevceneccteccce SOO 
Silo ana Silage. by Prot. Cook....................45. Tres 
Bienen-Kultur [German]..................0.006.- Litibha heb 40c, 
Kendail’s Horse- Book peagtien < or eCormeny $00 060 cosccctoe BOs 
1 Pound White Clover deed . PR re Vee as 3 
1 Sweet wit SS” ucannceddesihawseduaee 25e. 
1%“ Alsike * ©  peccses gghMaptabh-estncscsces, MEE 
1% * — ” 5 waewseke bbe sesecees OC, 
AT Td Crimson * si ee | 
The Horse—How to Break and OS St eee 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 25 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


—_ ———>-o————— 


The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been publisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 2U years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mullen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 50 cents. 
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GEORGE W. YORK, - Editer. 
PUBLISHT WEEKLY BY 
CEORCE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., - CHIOAGO, ILL. 





$1.00 a Year—Sample Copy Sent Free. 
{Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second-Class Mail-Matter. 
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United States Bee- -Keepers’ Union. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration 
ot honey; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


MEMBERSHIP FeEE—S$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


Executive Committee, 
PRESIDENT—GEORGE W. York. Vice-Pres.—W. Z. HuTCHINSON. 
SECRETARY—Dnr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Obio. 
Board of Directors, 

E. R. Root. E. WHITCOMB. E. T. ABBOTT. 
* W. Z. Hurcuinson. Dr. C. C. MILuer. C. P. DADANrT. 
General Manager and Treasurer. 
EUGENE SEcor, Forest City, Iowa. 
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“Editorial Comments. 














A Bee-Keepers’ Picnic.—‘ Morton's brother-in-law,” 
of New York State, sends us the following account of a picnic held 
recently by a New York bee-keepers’ association: 


Epitok York :— The annual picnic of the Cortland Bee- —— 
ers’ Association met at Riverside Park, Freeville, N. Y., Sept. 2 
with a good attendance, and Editor E. RK. Root the honored guest. 


After discussing the chicken-pies, etc., President Wood called 
us to the usual, all-absorbing topic—Bees and how to manage them 
to get the best returns for our labor. The main facts brought out 
by the comparison of experiences, was, first, there isn’t much in it 
anyway; and, profits are growing gradually and beautifully less; 
that this season's crop would be not over one-third the usual one, 
with prices low. in this locality. 


None of us ever saw foul brood, and don't wish to, although 
Mr. Root tried to make us think it would be a good thing to ship 
some in, in order to know it when we see it, and could stamp it out 
before it got a big start. 


After a visit to the ‘George Junior Republic,’ and a vote that 
we had a general all-around good time, the picnickers departed for 
home, wishing we may all meet again a year hence. 

MORTON'S BROTHER-IN-Law. 


It isn’t often that a bee-keepers’ association goes on a picni-. 
But we see no reason why they shouldn’t. Judging from the jolly 
ways of the New York bee-keepers at the Buffalo convention, we 
are very certain a picnic with them would be an enjoyable affair. 
We found them a grand lot of folks—especially the two that 
‘*‘cotted ’’ in the same:room with us two nights of the convention. 
They were Morton and Morton’s brother-in-law. Two good 


samples! 
be 

Buffalo Convention Notes.—We promist last week to 
tell more about that sprightly Canadian lady bee-keeper that at- 
tended the convention. Well, she generously invited Dr. Miller, 
Mr. Poppleton, Mr. Bliss and wife, with the writer, to go home 
with her at the close of the meeting on Thursday (the last day), 
which we all did. We took the electric street cars to Niagara 
Falls, walkt across the new span bridge of the Grand Trunk rail- 





road, and soon found ourselves at the cozy home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart, about */ of a mile from the roaring Niagara. 

After supper (which was rather late) we all retired, being 
very weary at the close of a three days’ session of the convention. 
Dr. Miller and the writer slept ina room adjoining one that was 
used as a sentry-box by the British during the War of 1812-14. 
Eighty-three years seems along time, doesn’tit? The Stewarts 
live on what is known as Lundy's Lane, made famous on account 
of the decisive battle of that War having been fought there—only 
about 20 rods from where we slept. There were 1,700 soldiers that 
fell un both sides (almost equally divided) that fateful July 25, 
1814, and as they could not be buried, for some good reason, the 
dead soldiers were stackt up, a layer of rails, and then a layer of 
the dead, and so on, and then the whole pile burned. Awful, 
wasn't it? And until but recently nothing would grow on that 
spot, because of the earth being saturated with the oil from the 
human bodies. 

Surely we were on historic ground, and the highest point near 
the Falls. We could look away seven miles and see Brock’s monu- 
ment, with beautiful scenery all along the enchanting view. 

The next morning we also lookt at Mrs. Stewart’s apiary of 24 
colonies, from which she had taken about 1,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey this year. She had seven colonies in the spring, 
and afterward bought four more. She has no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of all her surplus honey right in the home market, and no 
wonder, for isn’t her honey just the finest possible? 

Friday morning we all went to see the wonderful Niagara 
Falls. As the distance was short we walkt down. We (the 
writer) had never seen those famous waterfalls, and can’t describe 
them or our feelitigs when on that clear, beautiful morning we be- 
held them. Wehad often thought we would like to go to Niag- 
ara Falls, but could scarcely believe that right then and there we 
were gazing at one of the most wonderful wonders on this couti- 
nent. We felt that surely the water must soon cease falling over 
those rocks and dashing to the abyss nearly 160 feet below. But 
they just kept on, as they had been doing all the long centuries 
gone by. Wonderful Niagara! Beautiful Niagara! Oh, could 
we but stand, untiring, and gaze into thy glassy depths forever! 


But we had to hasten on. Had only about three hours to 
‘‘do’’ the Falls, and then away to Buffalo again to take the after- 
noon train for Chicago, once more to dive into the work of getting 
out the Bee Journal, so that it might retain its record of never leay- 
ing the office /ate. 

Dr. Miller and the writer‘arrived in Chicago, after a pleasant 
night’s riding, about 9:30 a.m., Saturday, and at 4:15 p.m. the Doc- 
tor took the train for his home, having been away a whole week, or 
practically from Sunday to Sunday. 

We hope very soon now, to be able to begin to publish the re- 
port of the convention proceedings. But as the Secretary, Dr. 
Mason, visited in New York a week or two after the convention, 
and as Mr. Hutchinson, the reporter, on account of his recent 
awful affliction will consequently be unable to furnish his part of 
the report as promptly as anticipated, all will necessarily be de- 
layed. But we trust when we do begin it, wecan crowd it right 
through. It will all,be publisht before the end of the present vol- 
ume, at any rate. So, please have patience. 


—— See 


Editor Hutchinson’s Great Sorrow.—Somehow 
some of the private affairs of editors of bee-papers seem to be of 
more interest to their fellow editors and bee-keepers in general, 
than are the private affairs of newspaper editors to their readers 
or fellow editors. Hence it is, that when a bee-keeper is in trouble, 
a stream of sympathy at once goes out to bim in his distress. This 
will especially be so in the case of Mr. Hutchinson’s recent trou- 
bles, for be bas so many personal friends among bee-keepers who 
will be interested in knowing the particulars of what we only re- 
ferred to briefly two weeks ago. 

While it is not always a pleasant thing to publish the details 
of certain affairs, still in this instance we think we will be par- 
doned if we reproduce in Mr. Hutchinson's own tender words the 
full account of the cause of his late home sorrows. Here is what 


| be said in the September Review: 


THE SAD DEATH OF SWEET LITTLE FERN. 


Five years ago this very day (August 31) there came to our 
home the sweetest, brightest little girl baby that I ever knew. 
How she gladdened our bearts as day by day she unfolded like the 
human blossom that she was. Happiness deeper and sweeter than 
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1 have enjoyed with ber no mortal ever knew. Now the little 
form is laid away, with the roses and ferns that she loved so well 
twined about her; and over us all bangs the awful sorrow that she 
died by her own mother’s band. 

Most of the friends of the Review know that for nearly two 

years Mrs. Hutchinson has been ailing mentally, all of last winter 
being past in the asylum. She was so much improved, but so 
home-sick last opring, that the superintendent and myself believed 
that she would improve faster at bome, and she was allowed to 
come home, to remain so long as her condition would warrant it. 
All summer we have been working to build up her general health, 
by nourishing food, baths, out-door exercise, and the like, she 
often taking long drives with Ivy and Fern. She sometimes had 
periods of depression, but on the whole she seemed on the up- 
grade. and we hoped the worst was over. She had mever exbib- 
ited the least tendency towards suicide or homicide, and nothing 
was feared in this direction. 
_ When I went away to the Buffalo convention she was not feel- 
ing very well, and I hesitated long and seriously as to whether I 
better go, but I finally decided to go, she assuring me that she was 
no worse than at many times previous When I reacht home Fri- 
day evening I experienced a feeling of great relief to find all the 
loved ones alive and apparently well. All were asleep except my 
wife, and we sat and talkt until quite late, she trying to convince 
me that there was great danger that the whole family would 
eventually become insane, and | trying to allay any such delusion. 
Apparently I succeeded, but little sleep came to me as I tost on 
my pillow and tried to think what course to pursue. It would not 
answer to go away to the fairs and leave her alone. I must either 
give up going to the fairs, or take her back to the asylum while I 
was away, or else take her with me. I decided upon the latter 
course, thinking that the trip might do her good. 


_ _ In the morning she felt much better, and I told ber of my de 
cision, and she agreed to go, something she bad before declined to 
do. Then she said that she l-elieved she would go out driving, as 
she had not been out in several days. and it might do her good. I 
went down town to get a woman to come and stay with the girls 
while we were away at the fairs, and while there I saw my wife 
and little Fern driving along. I went out and spoke to them and 
askt if there was anything that they wanted, and Fern sat there 
looking so sweet and happy in a little new dress, and she said, ‘I 
am going to have some candy.’’ I said, ** That's nice.’ And she 
smiled, and I thought what a sweet, sweet, happy little body she is. 
It was the last time I ever saw her alive. 


Her mother went to a drug-store and bought a bottle of cbloro- 
form, drove outside of the city limits, saturated a handkerchief 
with the deadly fluid and applied it to the child’s face, bolding it 
there until life was extinct. Then she laid her under some bushes 
and drove back for Ivy. 

Of course we inquired for Fern, but she said that she had left 
ber at a neighbor's where she often went to play with another little 
girl. She drove away with Ivy to the outskirts of the city, where 
she attempted to destroy her life with a revolver, firing three 
shots, one passing through the right breast, one striking her in the 
small of the back. and one in the side of the face, knocking out 
two teeth. passing through the tongue and striking the back of the 
throat. Ivy’s screams and the pistol shots attracted a man, who 
came on the run and took the revolver away. 


The unfortunate mother was taken to the jail, and Ivy brought 
home and her wounds drest. At present she is doing nicely, 
and there is every bope that she may recover. Searching parties 
started out and soon returned with the dead body of poor, dear, 
little Fern. 

_ The sight of my poor wife is the most heart-rending of any- 
thing that can be imagined. In one sense she is rational, that is, 
she realizes fully what she has done, and her grief is something be- 
yond description. That alone is enough to destroy her reason, and 
in her weakened mental and nervous condition I see no hope for 
her recovery. In all probability she will pass the remainder of 
re i behind asylum doors, and the fewer those days the better 

or all. 

_ She tells me that it was the fear that we were all in danger of 
being sent to the asylum that impelled hér to the awful deed. She 
intended to kill us all and then destroy herself. She says there 
was-an impulse to do this, that she was powerless to resist; she 
struggled with all her strength, but something forced ber on and 
on, and compelled her to do the awful deed Then she will burst out 
crying, ‘‘ My poor little girl, my poor Itttle Fern, bow could I, 
how could I! Oh, if 1 only had her sweet little face back here be- 
side me.” But we all know that the poor woman was not respon- 
sible for her act. She passes bours on her knees in prayer, then 
she will toss on her couch in a frenzy of grief, and then she may 
pass hours in a dazed condition, in which she practically feels and 
realizes nothing. 

__ Thad a note-book full of notes taken at the convention, be- 
sides numerous little items pickt up from the numerous friends 
that were present. and I also arena to. give my readers my im- 
pressions of Niagara falls, in short, to make this issue a bright and 
sparkling number, but you must excuse me—my heart is too sad 


I may say that I am going to the fairs just the same, that is, if 
Ivy continues to improve. It is my only bope—to keep myself 
busy. Then there are others dependent upon me, and I shall not 
begin now to do what I never did before—shirk my duty. I expect 
to go right on printing the Review, but I must ask the friends to 
= a once more, while I am fitting my back to this great 
yurden. 


Now while perhaps there is not much that many of us can do 
to help our bereaved friend and brother (aside from a deep feeling 





of sincerest sympathy for him in his sacred sadness), there is one 
thing that some of our readers can do, if they are also readers 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. They can senda year's subscription 
to him at once, and help a little financially, for in such times as 
those through which he has been called to pass, money is very 
needful. And particularly if any are in arrears for their subscrip- 
tion to the Review, be sure to pay it all up now, and add an extra 
dollar or two for advance subscription. We know Mr. Hutchin- 
son would greatly appreciate this, tho he hasn't the slightest idea 
of our making the suggestion. 


If you are not a subscriber to the Review, suppose you try it 
for a year in addition to the American Bee Journal—it is well 
worth the dollar askt forit. Just send direct to W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, 613 Wood St., Flint, Mich. 


The Weekly Budget. | 








Mr. C. P. Dapant, of Hancock, Ill., wrote Sept. 10: ‘ Hot, 
hot, hot! and the bees are beginning to show the shortage up here 
on the hills. 


Mr. G. M. Doo.irrLe, writing us under date of Sept. 13, saids 


‘* Dear. Bro. YorK:—I have been on the sick list ever since I 
returned from Buffalo. I caught a severe cold and it settled on 
my lungs. I have not been entireiy confined to the house, but 
have only done any work by actually driving myself to it. Lam 
slowly recovering, and hope to be as well as ever soon.” 


Mr. Tuomas G. NewMAN, we learn through a friend, on account 
of being too much of a tax on his bealth, felt compelled to decline 
a re-election to the presidency of the California State Spiritualists’ 
Association, which held its annual meeting in San Francisco the 
first week of this month. It will be remembered that Mr. Newman 
is now editor and publisher of a weekly spiritualistic periodical— 
the Philosophical Journal. 


Mr. C. THEILMANN, of Wabasha Co., Minn., writing us Sept. 
11, said: 


Frienp York:—I have just come home from our State Fair, 
where | judged the honey exhibit, which was better than I had ex- 
ted for such a poor season. There was considerable last year’s 
oney in it, especially extracted. All the bee-keepers had the 
same story to tell—none, or but little, white honey. All of them 
have been getting some fall honey the past two weeks—probably 
enough for their immediate home market. .C, THEILMANN. 





Mr. J. F. McIntyre, of Ventura Co., Calif., made us a very 
pleasant call Thursday, Sept. 16, when on his way home from the 
Buffalo convention and a visit among relatives and friends in On- 
tario, Canada. Mr. McIntyre is one of the substantial bee-keep- 
ers of the Pacific Coast, bas 600 colonies in one apiary, and his 
crop this year is about 18 tons of extracted honey. He is one of 
the independent bee-men—holds his crop until the year after it is 
produced, and thereby gets a better price. Mr. McIntyre has been 
in California for 16 years, and thinks there’s no other place to live 
like his locality, outside of that State. His family consists of wife 
and five daughters. 


Mr. Geo. PornpExTER, of Dewitt Co., Ill., says his local news- 
paper—the Herald—*: will exhibit at the State fair, what repre- 
sents an old-time log-cabin home, made entirely from honey. In 
size it is about one foot in height and perhaps a foot square. The 
house has the old-fashioned roof, with the chimney for the fire- 
place running up the side. The one door swings ajar, allowing 
one a view of the interior of the hut. He also has made of honey 
proportionately in size to the log-cabin, an exact reproduction of 
his home and apiary. From honey is made his house, and scat- 
tered all around it, also made from pure honey, are the bee-hives. 
Placed here and there, just thick enough to give the apiary yarda 
pretty appearance, are artificial flowers. A fence made out of 
comb foundation encircles the apiary and house, and the entire 
thing is enclosed in a large glass frame separate from the log- 
cabin, which is arranged in a frame alone.’’ This will be quite an 
attraction for the apiarian department of the Illinois State Fair 
this month. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid In the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey In an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 

cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarianlibrary is complete without this 
Standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke_pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book 1s not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
Interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as _ Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopredia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 8UJ engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
ofthis work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 9 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parlinmen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
CuHas. F. MutH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 

ests what and how to plar itis a chapter fron 

EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 

The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultura! College. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 

Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price. 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions, Price, 10. 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one... Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No. 2 
in tine artiticial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pays 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—F ull instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, ) 


Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about ~ 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most~ 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys ‘for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—lIt tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Book Clubbing Oflers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2. ABCof Bee-Culture...............0.. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................. .. 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.7 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book... ... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping is er tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............. -. 1.15 
14, Convention Hard-Book. Pr 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ i.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... ......... 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor .....c.cccccccsee ~ ee 
19. Green’s Four BooksS..........cccsccece 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 1.15 
Se BEE IS nice ss shaw cde kpesrctedee 1.10 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2..  .... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book ............... 1.10 
BO, TR I 5 once cesecsccicssceve oe 1.20 
32. Hand-Book of Health.... .._—s_...... 1.10 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
eS OE ee eee oe 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general.ete etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
fre'ght or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10b 25b 50m 





Alsike Clover........ .70 8|.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover(white). 60 1.00 2.25 400 
White Clover... . 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover... ... 60 1.00 225 4.00 


Crimson Clover . 5 90 2.00 3.50 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 


CHICAGo, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


*Good Yellow Ones ’’—60c each: 6 for $3.00. 


(-LB. HONEY-JARS $4.50 per gross. 


Catalog of Apiarian Supplies free. 


i. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


: By Return 
Italian Queens © Ti: 
Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, $1.35, including a good Queen 
E. L. CARRINGION, 
22Atf De Funiak Springs, Fila. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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General Items 


ail eee a ee ae Na Nal Nal Met ™ re ae eNseNe 


Bees Did Well. 

There are a good many small bee-keep- 
ers here, and they do not take any bee- 
paper; but when they get stuck they 
come to me to get them out. 

Mv bees did very well this year. I 
got 140 pounds of honey from 16 col- 
opies, and there was no basswood here 
this year, so all I got was from clover. 


D. E. LANE. 
Washtenaw Co., Mich., Sept. 12. 





A Case of Laying Worker. 


Under date of Aug. 13, I wrote in re- 
gard to a swarm of bees that swarmed, 
etc., as per page 567. Ihave examined 
them. by request, weekly. The swarm 
that swarmed out hung on the limb for 
over three weeks, then returned to the 
old colony. This morning I examined 
again, and found evidence of a laying 
worker, which confirms my first theory, 
that the queen became unfit for work, 
and not dying until all brood was too 
far advanced for queen-rearing, as I 
found no brood or eggs the first time I 
examined them—7 p.m., Aug. 12. 

J. D. CoLzs. 

Salem Co., N. J., Sept. 11. 


- —<—2e - 


A Good Minnesota Bee-Locality. 


Last spring-I moved from Stevens 
county to this place. I arrived here 
May 31, and my bees arrived June 4. 
The white clover was in blossom, and 
has continued in blossom ever since. 
The roadsides and old fields are white 
with clover now ‘Sept. 3), and bees are 
working on it as much as they have any 
time this season. 

I think this is the best locality for 
honey and the honey-bee of any place I 
ever lived in. Itis a timbered country, 
with numerous streams of water, and 
the finest natural meadows I ever saw. 
The streams are al! lined with willow, 
as also are all low, moist lands which 
furnish an abundance of bee-forage. 
The woods are full of thorn-apple, and 
there is not any blossom here that bees 
work on as much as they do this tree. 
The woods are full of red raspberry, 
which furnishes a large amountof honey. 


Bees get an early start in the spring 
here, and have an abundance of blos- 
soms all the season. At the present 
time the fields are yellow with golden- 
rod. There are two plants that grow 
here, the names of which no one knows. 
I will send a sample to the editor of the 
Bee Journal for him to ascertain what 
they are. One of them resembles cat- 
nip. It blossoms about July 15, and 
lasts till September, and it is covered 
with bees while it lasts. I do not know 
what quality the honey is, or whether 
lightordark. The other grows about 
2% to 3 feet high, with numerous 
branches; commences to blossom July 
1, and lasts till September ; it is said to 
yield the best honey of anything that 
grows in this vicinity. It is known as 
fireweed, because it always grows on 
land that has been cleared and burnt. 
The seed is scattered the same as the 
thistle or milkweed. 


There is plenty of basswood here, but 
the caterpillars are so destructive every 
spring that there has been no blossoms 











Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, op 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: l can, inacase,7 cents per pound; 2 cans 


in one case, 634 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. 


t#™ A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


——Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal 


2 
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in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-tist. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Ag: nt for the Southwest—®- 7 ABBozT, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 











That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. | Couldn’t Do Without it. 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS 

LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
quéens, all in one day, when examining my | 


Ww. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. | 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device Free of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


bees. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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for the last three or four years. There 
are a number of bee-keepers here, but 
they all complain of more swarms than 
honey this year. 

1 started in the spring with six colo- 
nies, and have 12 very strong colonies 
now. One man in this vicinity has 
taken 16U pounds from one colony this 
year. This is the best I have heard of 
yet. I askt him if he read the American 
Bee Journal, and he said he did, and he 
was well pleased with it. 

Honey is selling at present for 10 and 
12 cents per pound, in one-pound sec- 
tions. S. B. SMITH. 

Millelacs Co., Miun., Sept. 6. 


| We cannot name the first flower de- 
scribed, and we regret to say our bota- 
nist must have gone on a vacation and 
forgotten to return. We have sent him 
several flowers lately, but have received 
no response. This will explain to others 
also why they have not seen their speci- 
mens named in the Bee Journal. Prof. 
T. J. Burrill, Champaign, Ill., is an ex- 
cellent botanist, and no doubt would be 
glad to name any flower specimens sent 
to him. When writing him, be sure to 
enclose at least a 2-ceut stamp for reply. 

The second flower described by Mr. 
Smith is no doubt the willow-herb, or 
fireweed, so famous as a honey-plant in 
the burnt distriots of Michigan and Wis- 
cousiu.— EDITOR. | 





—— 


Best Season for Seven Years. 


Bees have done, and are doing finely, 
this year. Itis like old times—nothing 
like it for six or seven years. 

D. C. McLEop. 

Christian Co., Ill., Sept. 11. 


A Drouthy Year. 


Kansas is drouthy this year, and there 
will not be half a crop of corn here. I 
am 7O years old, and keep 20 colonies 
of bees. I mean to improve and do the 
best I can, su 1 think by reading the ex- 
perience of older ones in the business, I 
will learn something, or some better way 
to do. H. W. Fett. 

Norton Co., Kans., Sept. 9. 


= > —_—-_e-<- = 


Did the Queen Remate ? 


Having had rather a queer experience 
this year with a coleny of goldens, I 
have concluded to write it up for the 
benefit of the ** craft.” 

On April 27, 1896, I purchast a 
golden queen whose bees were simply 
beauties. I introduced her all right in 
a colony of blacks, and soon all were as 
pretty *‘goldens” as I ever saw, and re- 
mained so throughout the year 1896; 
but last spring what was my surprise to 
see about half of the young bees were 
‘*good blacks” again. ‘*Sez I to my- 
self, sez 1,” she’s been superseded. So 
into them I[ went, and lu and behold 
there was the same old clipt queen. 
Well, I let them go awhile, and they 
nearly all were dark hybrids, some black, 
sure enough. 

Abvut Juue 1, I took her out and put 
her iuto an empty hive with just a few 
bees t: see what she would show there, 
and thinking perhaps there was another 
queen in tne hive. Well, the colony 





The Great People’s Atlas of the World. 


MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Up-to-Date, Accurate, Beautifully Illustrated, 


Nearly 70 Comprehensive Maps, many of them double-page. 


140 New and Superb Iilustrations. 


A whole Library in itself, of vital and ab- 


sorbing interest to every member of the household, 
Population of each State and Territory, of all Counties of the United States, and 
of American Cities of over 5,000 inhabitants, by latest Census. 


Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actnal Size. Open, 14 by 22 Inches; 
Closed, 14 by 11 Inches 





The handsomely engraved maps 
of all the States and Territories in 
the Union are large, full-page. with 
a number of double-page maps to 
represent the most important of 
the Staes. All countries on the 
face of the earth are ‘shown Riv- 
ers and lakes are accurately loca- 
ted. All of the large cities of the 
world, the important towns and 
most of the villuges of the United 
States are given on these maps; 
also every cvounty in each 
State. 

Over 200 Magnificent I\lustra- 
tions and Maps embellish nearly 
every pegeof the Atlas and faith- 
fully depict scenes in almost every 
part of.the world. 


This Atlas contains a prodigious 
amount of Historical. Physical, Po- 
litical. Educational and Statistical 
matter, so comprehensively ar- 
ranged and indext that informa- 
tion on any subject can be found 
in a moment's time. 


Description of the World. 


Jt contains a General Description 
of the World, giving its Physical 
Features, Form, Density, Tempera- 
ture, Motion, Winds and Currents; 
Distribution of Land and Water; 
Races of People, their Religions 
and Numbers: also the mo-t com- 
plete List of Nations ever publisht, 
giving their seographical Location, 
Area, Population, Forms of Gov- 
ernment, etc. 


The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 1884, 1888 and 1892, by 


States. List of All the Presidents. 


1891. Public Debt for the Past 100 Years. 
and Value of Farm Animals. 
lation. 


Agricultural Productions. 
Homestead Laws and Civil Service Rules. 


Mineral Products. . 
Statistics of Immigration, 1820 to 
Gold and Sliver Statistics. Number 


Cultivable Area as Compared with Increase of Popu- 
Postal Information, with Domestic and Foreign Rates, and Other Informa- 


tion that should be in every Home, Store, Office and Schoolroom. 


Our Liberal Offers: 





We will mail this great Atlas, postpaid, for only 
5O cts.; or for $1.40 we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year; or we will mail it free as a 


premium for sending us one New Subscriber ($1.00) to the Bee Journal 


for a year. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








YOUR BEESWAX ! 


NIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 

allow 28 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—inex- 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Boks, or anything that we oifer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 25 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


——A GENUINE erm 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eges perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 

reserve them tor about 1 ceut per dozen. 
how is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 
mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 


3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. — If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
al treatment, address “ae 
Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A.I. Root Co., at their prices. 
Beeswax Wanted. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Full Colonies for Sale 


—FINE ITALIAN-HY BRIDS— 








30 miles northwest of Chicago, in 9-frame 
Langstroth bives. Bees in gvod condition. 


| Only a tew colonies. Prices—%5.00 ver colony; 
| 5 colonies, at $4.75 each; or 10 colonies at 


$4.50 each, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


If you are inarush,send me your order. 
sell the best only, and fill orders pro at 
at LOWEST PRICE. Beeswax wanted iu 
exchange. 


Working Wax tice forcisn A Specialty, 
2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee - Supplies! Root’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 


Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 

and every thing used by 

bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 

vice, low freight rate. Cat 

tree. Walter r & Pouder, 
Vv 


Wo" POVDEWS ap” Iptawaror 


INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than ig Be ng published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“~—_—-Bae-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Mas No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montaomery Co.. N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Golden Beauties and 3-Banded 


Or IMPURTED STOCK. 
Silver-Gray Carniolans. 


Untes ed, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 


Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO. 
26Al4t CAMERON, TEXAS, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 



































in Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edgin -up. Jointing Stuf, 
ee. ull Lineof Foot ana 
and Power Machinery. 
fold on Tris! a Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. 
46 Water St SENECA PALES. N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California 2* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura! 
Eee of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 


Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market S8t,. - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











went to work torear a queen. I tore 
down their cells, as I didn’t want any of 
her stock; kept them queenless for 
about 8O days, until there was neither 
brood nor eggs in the hive, to be sure 
that there was no other queen, and then 
gave them a golden queen, since which 
time all has gone well. 

Now, to return to the old queen. She 
built up a splendid colony of very dark 
hybrids, and I finally ‘*removed” her 
and introduced a golden tothem. Now, 
this queen was clipt, and could not raise 
herself 4 inches from the ground, both 
wings on one side being clipt close. Her 
bees were all right for one year, then all 
wrong. Thereis no mistake but it is 
one and the same queen. Question: Did 
she remate in the hive ? 

The facts as above set forth I can sub- 
stantiate by another bee-keeper, who 
watcht the case from start to finish. 


This has been a fine honey-year. I 
started in the spring with six colonies, 
in dovetailed hives, have now 13, and 
= taken 498 pounds of extracted 

oney. My bees are in good condition 
for winter, and will average 25 pounds 
to the colony. I think the honey-flow 
is over here now, and consequently I 
have got all I will get. 

In conclusion I will say that I owe the 
Bee Journal one dollar and my success. 
The dollar the publishers will get soon, 
but the success and Bee Journal I want 
to keep, so send it on. 

J. W. OGLEsSBY. 

Logan Co., Ark., Aug. 30. 





Poor Season. 


Our season has been very poor here. 
This month is our best for honey, but 
the bees are not gaining very fast—aver- 
age one pound a day per colony. I have 
39 colonies. A. E. Samira. 

Posey Co., Ind., Sept. 8. 





A Rather Poor Season. 


This has been arather poor honey 
season—a scant half-crop of white 
clover. 

Our prospects fora fall honey-crop 
were reasonably good, but just now we 
are suffering from a drouth which may 
cut it short. W. J. CULLINAN. 

Adams Co., Ill., Sept. 7 





Another Case of Laying Worker. 


The bees commenced casting swarms 
as early as May 15, and from the first 
swarm one issued June 25. All of the 
colonies cast three to four swarms. The 
largest swarm issued August 12, from a 
second swarm, making our hpiary con- 
sist of 25 colonies (starting in Spring 
with only seven colonies) beside two 
swarms having nnited and two getting 
away. 

The main object of this article is to 
give my experience with a laying worker. 
In one of my oldest colonies, which 
swarmed 4 ord times, I discovered, about 
two weeks ago, that the colony was very 
weak (having swarmed about July 10) 
and vpon investigation I found it was 
queenless—nearly devoured by moth— 
and only contained about a handful of 
workers, but lots of honey in the brood- 
frames. I immediately opened up the 
colony, which had swarmed on Aug. 12, 
and found two frames containing queen- 
cells, one of which I gave to the queen- 
less colony. While in the act of placing 





PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office til! 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Shi 
< ap ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-I ndustry 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 
ers as weil as consumers. We 
bave Dry Kiln, Improved Machtwery, 40 000 
feet of floor space, and »l! modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment 

Write fur Catalogs. Quotations. etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HEDsON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS ! pive'Gataiog for isn7. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 



















> For a knife that will cut a horn ~*ithout 
erusbing. because it cuts from four 
———— sides at once get 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 

warranted, HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 

A Ww Descriptive circulars FREE. 
+A. C, BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
> 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
By Return Mail. 


Choice Tested at 65 cts. each ; Untested at 
50 cus each, or $5.00 per dozen—from now to 
November lLst. 


F. A. Crowell, Granger, Minn. 
35A6t Please mention the Bee Journ il. 


Karn Your Christmas Money 


Or P: exent«, by going among your friends 
and neighbors, xno help to introduce Whit« 
man’s Pure Teas, spices, Baking-Pow- 
der, ete. 25 |bs. for solid silver Chatelaine 
Watch and Chain: or 20 lbs for a Mandolin or 
Guitar; 2) Ibs. for an aute-harp: 175 lbs. fora 
Hivh-Grade Ludies’ or Gens’ Bieycle: 50 Ins 
fora Decorated Dioner Set ; 40 lbs fora La- 
dies’ or Gents’ Gold Watch; 20 lbs. tor a Dex- 
ter Camera ; 5 ibs fora Zar Camera: 10 tbs 
for a Sulid Gold King: & Ib- forasetof Nut- 
tieks and Cracker. nly Strictly Pure Goods handled 
Freight pait on allorde:s acc companied by 
the cash. Send addresson curd for Catalog, 
Order Sheet, etc. A. H WHITMAN &CO., 
[Dept. B] 2714 No. Western Ave., 
38A4t CHICAGO ILL 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
HROA Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DOR. PEIRO, Specialist 
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THE “ NOVELT! 


YORK; 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ent 


Address you wish put on the Knife. 


The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
s 


oeautifully of indestrutible celluloid, which 


as transparent as glass. Underneath tné 


celluloid, on one side of the bandle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the bladee 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade, The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardeneo 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, anc 
the finish of handie as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the ogee 4 Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 


the owner will never recover it; but 


the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 


the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, wou!2 destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with « serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas. New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady toa gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representé- 
tlon of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be pppreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaii. for$l. ,or give it as & 


Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with $3.00\, 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees an 


7 


Hone 


We club the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90 > 


Any Wame and Address Put on the Knife. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 





the frame in the hive, a queen popt out | 4U nuclei, and built them up to full col- 


of one of the cells, and disappeared ir 
the hive. Robbers had by this time 
commenced their ravages, so I aban- 
doned the idea of recovering her, count- 
ing on one of the other cells shuuld she 
be destroyed. I closed the entrance, 
except space for one dee, and moved the 
hive to another partof the yard. I ex- 
amined the hive the next day. finding it 
still queenless, with the remaining cells 
destroyed. I also found the evidence of 
a laying worker. It is needless to say I 
was perplext, and spent some sleepless 
hours that night studying out plans, but 
awoke in the morning with the following 
program mapt out: 


I closed the entrance with wire gauze, 
sprinkled the hive, bees, and frames 
wijh sugar and peppermint flavored 
water, exchanged three frames with 
other colonies for brood and hovering 
bees, which I alsvu sprinkled with the 
mint water on placing in the hive. The 
same evening I introduced a caged 
queen, and fed them well. The follow- 
ing morning I found the queen liberated, 
and doing well as a mother. Of course, 
I found some dead bees, but since then 
the colony is working well, and with 
favorable weather I shall expect some 
surplus honey. 

I have since introduced three Italian 
queens with success. Will some old api- 
arist kindly criticise, and point out my 
mistakes, in a later number of the Bee 
Journal ? W. I Jongs. 

St. Louis City Co., Mo., Aug. 30. 
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What Five Colonies Did. 


I tought 5 colonies last spring for 
S750. All swarmed once, and I hived 
them on the old stand. The 5 new 
swarms gave me3l3 poundsof comb 
honey, which I sold for 15 cents a pound. 
I transferred the old colonies, as they 
were in old boxes, and divided them into 





onies. I got 10 quarts of extracted 
honey, 5 pounds of wax, and 6 gallons 
of fine vinegar. The 45 colonies are 
now worth $180; the honey, wax, and 
vinegar, $53.45, making a total of 
$233 45. How is that for 5 old box- 
hive colonies ? 

I have 85 coloniesin all, starting in 
1896 with 2, and bought 6 last spring. 
My best colonies gave me 130 pounds of 
white clover comb honey, and they are 
all hustling on the fall flowers. Why go 
to the Klondike ? Just buy @ few colo- 
nies of bees, and subscribe for the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, end you will have 
something as good as gold.—a_ sure 
thing! W. D. Crate. 

Douglas Co., Ill., Sept. 13. 


— -——— 


Late Swarming. 





colonies, spring count. There has been 
a continuous flow of nectar since wild 
mustard blossomed in June, but the 
worst feature of it all is my bees swarm- 
ed but twice (or two new swarms) in 
July, nonein June, and they were strong, 
so they were storing honey freely in the 
supers, and now they are swarming free- 
ly. I have had 4 swarms so far in Sept- 
ember, and it looks like a good many 
more to follow. All are large swarms. 
Golden-rod isin bloom. I donot know 
what to do with the new swarms, only to 
let them go where they please. 

In all probability, in about 1O days or 
two weeks we will havea frost. I would 
like to ask if this is anything new for 
bees to swarm so freely in September. I 
have three to four supers on, and then 
the bees hang out by the pailful. 

H. K. Mouton. 

Cottonwood Co., Minn., Sept. 6. 


-_——-- + - 





| See the premium offers on page 599! 


Bees have done fairly well. I had 9. 





Y bn YORK’S 


OWN TESTIMONY 


AFTER 18 MONTHS’ USE. 


NX 


Chicago, July 27th, 1897. 
Dear Dr. House: 
My office force have fallen 
in love with yourYellowzones. 
Ienclose $1.00 for as many 
as you mail for that amount. 
Success to you in your ex- VA 
cellent work. 5 
Very truly yours, 
GEo. W. YorK. 
P.S. Say, Zthinkas much 
of your“‘Zones”’ asthe“‘girls”’ 
do. They just straightened 
out a very severe headache I 
had awhile ago. Worth their 
weight in the yellow metal 
now being raved about up in 
Alaska. ' G.W. Y. 





YELLOWZONES 


FOR PAIN AND FEVER. Z 


An honest and efficient 
remedy for all fevers, head- 
aches, colds, grip, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, etc. And 
every box guaranteed — but 
no customer has ever yet 
asked for his money back. 

One box, with supply of 
Zonet Cathartics, 25c; si x 
boxes for $1.00. Most orders 
are for Dollar lots. 

W. B. Houss, M.D., 


_— 1, Detour, Mich. 7, 


Convention Notices. 





Tennessee.—The ~outhern East Tennessee 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hol: its-annual 
session at Cooksons Creek, Friday Oct |. be- 
ginning at 9 wu’clock, a.m. Bee-keepers are 
earnestly requested to attend. The proyram 
foreshadows entertainment forthe nos fas- 
tidious W. J. COPELAND, Sec. 

Fetzerton, Tenn. 


Wisconsin.—The Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Bee-Keepers’ Association will held its 
annual convention at Boscobel, Oc ober 6 
and 7, 1897. Ali the leading apiarian su:-jects 
of the day will be thuroughly dis: ust, anda 
general good time is expected. All are cordi- 
ally invited to come and bring their friends. 

Calamine, Wis. Ff. L. MURRAY, Sec. 


Utah —The Utah Bee-Keepers’ 4ssociation 
will bold their emi-uannual meeting © t 5. at 
10 a.m.. in the City and “County Bui ding, salt 


- Lake City. A full program in the inte:est of 


the industry wili be presented, and eve y bee- 
keeper inthe 8 ate shuld be interestea in 
the success of the invustry; especially n get- 
ting our new foul brooa law into operation. 
We now have a good law that can be put into 
effective fore; it can be made to reah every 
bee-keeper and every colony of bee~ in the 
State, if mecessary. Th n let us be aliveto 
the issue; let us make good use of this 
weapon put into our hands, as long us there 
isa vestige of the disease found in our own 
fair State. Ali are cordially invited. , 

kK. 5. Lovesy. Pres, 

J. B. Faaa, Sec., Mill Creek. Utah. 


_ ee 





Please Send Usthe Names vw! your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of “he KEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with vou and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Re R FRA PM es SAS SR sR SPR a IRAN PRS MSE s sess hae Na lal Mal Meh 


Chi 0, Ill,, Sept. 1.—Fancy white 12c.; 
No. 1 LO to lic.; tancy amber, 9c.; No. 1, 
7 to 8c.; fancy dark. 7 to 8c.; No 1. 7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber. 4 to 5c.; dark, 
3%c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 


There is a jittle honey selling now, and with 
this month sales ought to increase. It is also 
a good time to ship comb, as wax is strong, 
and resists jars in transit. 


Kansas City, Mo,, Aug. 10.—Fancy white. 
13¢c.; No.1. 11 to 12c.; tamcy amber, 10 'o 
llc.; No. 1.9+010c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c.; 
No. 1,7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 5%c.; 
Sopher. 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to 4c. Beeswax, 
Cc. 

There is very little demand for boney this 
hot weather, but will improve with cooler 
weather. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—Fancy white, 12 
to 12%c ; No. 1,11 t0 11%c.; fancy amber. 10 
to 10%c.; No. 1. 9 to 9¥%c fancy dark, 8 to 
8%c; No. 1,5 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
54c.; amber, 4 to 4%c.; dark. 3% to4c. Bees- 
wax, 24 to 24\%e. 


The weather so far this season has been too 
warm for the free movement of honey, but 
with the present prices on sugar we think 
there should be a good demand for extracted 
honey at the above p:ices. One car of 24,000 
pounds sold since our last quotation on basis 
of above prices. Beeswax finds ready sale at 
24e. or prime, while choice stock brings a 
little more. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 31,—Fancy white, 
13e.; No. 1, 12c ; fancy amber. 8 'o 9c.; fancy 
dark,6 to7c. Extracted, white, 6% to 7c.; 
amber, 5 to 5%c. 


Fancy white is in demand, but very little is 
coming in. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 3.—Fancy white, 
13% to l4c.; No 1, 12c. Extracted, white, 
6c.; amb r, 4 to 5c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 24c. 

No arrivals of dark or amber honey yet to 
any extent. Reports from all parts show 
large yieids of honey in the East. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Sept. 1.—Fancy white, 11 to 
12. ; No. 1,9 to 10c.. fancy amber, 8 to9c.; 
No. 1, 7 to 8c.; fancy dark, 6 to 7c.; No. 1 5 
6c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber. 4 to 
4%c.; dark, 3% to4c. Beeswax, 22 26c. 


Honey; is selling just a little better. but we 
advise moderate shipments till October and 
November, when liberal amounts can be sold. 


Milwaukee, Wis,, Sept. 2.—Fancy white, 
12 to l3c.; No. 1,11 to 12c; fancy amber, 8 
to 10c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber. 4 
to 5c.; dark,4to4%c. Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 


The receipts of new comb honey begin to 
arrive, and of very nice quality. The ex- 
tra ted is improving in quality. There is 
dauger of not aliowing it to cure before ship 
ping. The demand is only moderate, bu 
equa! to former seasons, as while fruit it 
plenty boney is not wanted so much. Later 
there must be improved demand. 


New Yo k, N. Y¥.,8 p’.7.—Fancy white, 
12 to L3c.; off grades, 10 to lle ; buckwhoat, 
9to 10c. Extracted. California. white, 5 to 
5%ec.; | ght wumber, 4% to 5c. Southern, 50 
to 55c. a gallon. 

Neéw crop of comb honey is arriving more 
freely, and we havea demand. Califor- 
nia extracted is in fair 7 os demand, but all 
other kinds are neglected. Beeswax is quiet 
and easier. 


Albany, N. ¥., Sept. 7.—Fancy white, 12 to 
13c.; No. 1, 10 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 9 to 10c.; 
No. 1 dark, 8 to 9c. 


New crop comb honey is arriving qnite free- 
ly. but as yet there is very little demand. The 
quality is about the same as last year. Ex- 
tracted is very quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Sept. 1. — Fancy 
white, 11 to 1l3c.: No.1, 10 to:llc.; fancy 
amber, 9 to 10c.; No. |, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark, 
8 to 9c.; No. 1 dark. 6 to 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5to6c. Beeswax, 23 to 25c. 


Only strictly fancy stock wanted in this 
market. Market is firm but sales are slow. 


Detroit, Mi h., Aug. 31—Fancy white, 11 
to l2c.; No. 1 white, 10-1 lc. Extracted, white, 
5% to6%c. Beeswax, 25 to 26c. 

No dark honey is yet offered. There isa 
steady demand for fancy white. Extracted is 
of good quality. 





San Francisco, Calif., Sept.8 .— White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7 to9c; amber comb. 4 to 6c. 
Extracted. white, 4 to 4%c.; light amber. 
3% to 3Xc.; dak tule, 2%c. Beeswax. fair to 
choice. 2 : to 24c. 

Seldom are there larger shipments outward 
of this article than have been made the cur- 
rent week. The sritish ship. Kajore, sailin 
for London, took 1,026 cases. The Briti- 
ship Howth, for same destination, carried 400 
cases. At this rate not many weeks would be 
ee to clean up stocks of extracted. 
Shippers name 3c. for amber and 4c. for 
water white. On local account better prices 
are realized. Comb honey is moving siowly,. 
but as soon as we have some cool weather 
there will be more inquiry. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sep’, 1.—Fancy white, 
11 to l3c.; No 1, to LO. Extracted, white. 5 
to 6c.; amber, 4 toic. Beeswax, 25c. 

In an experience of eight years I have never 
before sven the demand so good for comb 
honey as it is just now. Consumers claim 
that honey is better this year than usual. 
Extracted honey is selling siowly. 


Boston, Mass., Sept 1.—Fancy white. 12 
to 1l3c.; No. 1, 12¢.; tancy amber. 10 to llc. 
Extracted. white, 6% to 7c.; amber, 6 to 6%c 
Beeswax, 27c. 


Honey is now being received in small lots 
and meeting a fair demand at above prices. 
Demand wi'l naturally increase with cooler 
weather, and with the short Eastern crop, it 
should clean up in good shape. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7. — Extracted, 
white. 5 to 6c,; amber. 4to 5c.; dark, 3% to 
4cc. Beeswax, 20 to 25c. 

Our prices for best white comb honey 
ranges between lland12c Have no demand 
for dark comb honey. Demand is good tor all 
kinds of honey. 








List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal 


Chicagyu, iis. 
R. A. Buryett & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, No. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BaTTERSON & OO.. 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Llls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WiILuiAMs & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westootr Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Hatt & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, “Wass. 
BLAKE. Scott & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER S. PoupEeR, 162 Mass .chusetts ave. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Obio. 
Cc. &. MotTH & Son. cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





a i a a ee 


Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent ee of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





A Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup. 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
= A Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a HoME PHysician, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cammot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines. as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature's remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that bas not been helpt by some 
of the *: New Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come 
sumptive bave been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idney 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods” thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered eae, and al- 
though the price.of the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wonderful premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE, W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 





Dehorn the Dairy Cows.—The dehorn- 
ing of cattle is a subject which may be said to 
be settled in the affirmative so faras the great 
dairy districts of Lllinois, lowa and Minnesota 
are concerned. A journey through these 
States will show to the intelligent observer 
that nearly one-halr the cattle are minus 
their horns. And it appears to be the case 
that the large herds have been dehorned 
more completely than the smaller ones. 

Removing the horns, when it is properly 
done by the Keystone Dehorning Knives 
made by A. C. Brosius, Cochranville, Pa., is 
not a painful operation, as is evidenced by 
the fact that it will scarcely interfere with 
the flow of a cow's milk as much as the chase 
around the pasture infrontof the farmer's 
dog willdo. Those best acquainted with de- 
horning and its results are its strongest ad- 
vocates. 





Choice Honey sare Cheap 


For Prices »ddr: ss, 


ssa W. C. Gathright, Dona Ana, N. M. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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” | aii Copy of— . 
r R F Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z Hutchinson ; 


and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 

cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warrante 


Superior to All Others, 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods. 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


{monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 


fAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








A MAN 


Across the street lugging a water melon al- 
ways attracts attention. So does a man show- 
ing up the superior qualities of Page fence. 
Why? Because men like a good thing. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, ete. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 





1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25¢ 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25c 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... .. 25c 
4. Our Pottitry Doctor. ....6.ss0e.cccccces 30c 
5. Capons and Caponiz'ng................ 30¢ 
6. Hand-Rook of Health, by Dr. Foote.. 25c 
7 Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 25¢ 
ee ern i reer 25e 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 245¢ 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... coco ae 
11. Silo and silage, by Prof Cook.......... 2¢ 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 

k, Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 

eSend forcatalog MINNESOTA BEE- 

KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG, €0., Nicollet 
‘ , "* Island, Minneapolis. Minn. 

22 Ati CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


() Steel Wheels 


l 4 
: A\ Staggered Oval Spokes. 















BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACOY 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, lil. 
32E9 Mention the American Bee Journal. 





DADANT’S ¢ FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. What more can anybody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock . Co., ILL. 


4:SEKCTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
 RRAEL Bees. 


Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 




















No. 1 Snow-White. | No. 1 Cream. 
ik eee! ene te ee ae | kee are $1.00 
a ees ae 2.50 | 1000 for.......... ach SebeRE 2.00 
oT “ee ee 4.45.1 SO O6.;......: eee 3.75 
Se Bie, «0.0 2oceean 6.75 «4. eee. ae 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. rg 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 


substantial cloth binding, we propose to give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work scribers only, and no premium is also given 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : 





Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 

A description of the book here is quite un- Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail yor a 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written inthe | or weclubit with une Bee Journal for a year 
most fascinating style, The author is also —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- anybody-+can get only 2 new subscribers to 
quae any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal! for a year, and thus get the 
ully qautpped. or his library complete, with- boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it~ 
out ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 








(leanings for One Whole Year, 25 Cents 


Will furnish GLEANINGS one year—24 issues—to a new 
subscriber, and one Untested Italian Queen, during the 
months of September and October only, for the price of the 
journal alone—namely, $1.00. These Queens are cata- 
logued at 75 cents each. By sending us $1.00 you will get 


the Queen, 75 cents, and the journal for only 25 cents. 


If you are already a subscriber and would like to get the 
Queen, send us $1.00 with a new name for GLEANINGS, 
and we will send the Queen to you, and the journal to the 


new name sent. 


Remember this offer is good only until Nov. 1. 


The A. 1. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 











